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Men and Manners in America, Ham- 
ilton's, reviewed, 210. 

Mignet, his work on the French Re- 
volution, noticed, 179. 

Milton, contrasted with Shakspearc, 
174 — disinterment of his remains, 
243. 

Ministers of New England, their influ- 
ence and learning at an early period, 
497. 

Modern Job, quoted from the Token, 
203. 

Monis, Judah, some account of, 398. 
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.Montaigne, character of his talent, and 
his writings, 363 — sketch of his his- 
tory, and his philosophy, 364 — un- 
soundness of his notions, 366 — his 
amiable personal character, and 
beauty of his style, 367. 

Montaigne, Abbe, his view of the ne- 
cessity of words in order Id consider 
moral notions, 300. 

Mont Blanc; the most elevii'od of the 
Alps, 406. 

Monte Rosa, highest of the Alps, ex- 
cepting Mont Blanc, 407. 

Monlesquieu,\us remark on Dim Quix- 
ote, 169. 

Monte Stelvio, pass of, description of 
the, 413. 

Montgomery, General, (Jen. Arm- 
strong's life oi) noticed — his early 
history, 478 — his attack on Quebec, 
479 — his death and character, 480. 

Montgomery, James, his views re- 
specting Cowper's insanity, 3. 

Montrol, M. F. de, his memoir? of 
Brissot, reviewed, 177. 

Montrose, Marquis of, his dying ex- 
clamation, 127. 

Mount Auburn, its fitness for the pur- 
pose of a cemetery, 465. 

Murray, Gen., his diary quoted, rela- 
tive to the disinterment of the re- 
mains of Milton, 243. 

Murray, Lord George, his attack on 
(he English at Penrith, 438. 
IV. 

New Bedford, extent of its prosecution 
of the whale fishery, 103. 

JV«m> England Character, as described 
by Hamilton, 236 — its resemblance 
to the English, 238 — historical views 
of it, 249. 

Sew England Colonics, their confed- 
eration, 67 — difficulties attending its 
formation, 68 — power given to the 
commissioners under it, 69 — its dis- 
solution, 70 — effect of the Revolution 
in England upon the, 71. 

Sezc Hampshire Grants, controversy 
between New York and Kew Hamp- 
shire respecting the, 481. 

Sew South Wales, prosecution of the 
whale fishery in, 114. 

Newton, John, his preface to Table 
Talk, 23. 

New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, reports of the, reviewed, 
307 — account of its foundation , 354 — 
its reform in 1830, 355. 



JVoi'fom, John, his Memoirs of Cotton, 
reviewed, 486 — his other works, 487, 
note — worthlessness of the Memoir, 
490 — disastrous results of his mission 
to England, 499. 

Norwegians, their early pursuit of the 
whale fishery, 85. 



Olney Hymns, Cowper's first publica- 
tion, 20. 

Ordination, Congregational mode of, 
394, note. 

Organs of Plants, comparison of the, 
13 — circumstances which mislead us 
as to their nature, 44 — adhesion or 
engrafting of the, 50 — in what their 
symmetry and the value of its ele- 
ments consists, 56 — their absolute 
and relative positions and number, 57 
— the absolute, relative and propor- 
tional size of their parts, 59. 

Otis, James, influence of his character 
and talent, 142. 

Owen, Robert, hi; i!! success as a 
reformer, 503. 

P. 

Painting, of the Spanish School of, 
166. 

Parliament, British, of the despatch . 
of business in the, 252. 

Paulmier, M., his view of the moral 
character of the uninstructed deaf 
and dumb, 319. 

Pecchio, Count, his remark on English 
manners, 239. 

Peine, Mr., his History of Harvard 
University, reviewed, 381. 

Pennsylvania Deaf and Dumb As3'- 
lum, its foundation, 353. 

Pereire, his system of dactylology, 338 
— his secret of instruction dies with 
him, 349. 

Perfectibility, character and conse- 
quences of the doctrine of, 502. 

Persiles and Sigismunda, some ac- 
count of Cervantes', 304. 

Petrarch, character of his intellect, 
and view of his personal history, 163. 

Philadelphia, Hamilton's remarks on, 
234. 

Philip II., singular altercation at his 
funeral obsequies, 295. 

Philosophical Society, the first estab- 
lished in this country, 386. 

Philosophy of Botany, what, 35. 

Physical Sciences, improvement in, the 
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great characteristic of modern times, 
534. 

Piroux, M; his view of the natural 
condition of the deaf and dumb, 314 
— his use of pictures, for their in- 
struction, 331. 

Pitkin, Mr., his remark on Daven- 
ant's plan of government for the 
American Colonies, 72. 

Plague in the Forest, Mr. Adams's, 
quoted, 199. 

Plants, arrangement of, according to 
the natural method, 39 — of the or- 
gans of, 42. 

Poetry, influence of Cowper upon that 
of the present day, 2 — reason for ex- 
pecting a change in the character of, 
31. 

Polybius, his account of Hannibal's 
passage of the Alps, quoted, 418. 

Pompadour, Marchioness of, last mo- 
ments of the, 125. 

Pond, Enoch, his edition of Norton's 
Memoirs of Cotton, reviewed, 486. 

Ponce, Peter, the first instructer of the 
deaf and dumb, 345. 

Prescott, Mr. W. H., his biography of 
Charles B. Brown, noticed, 474 — 
and quoted, 476. 

Press, first established north of Mexi- 
co, in Cambridge, and its censorship, 
385. 

Preston, account of the battle of, 435. 

Provencal Dialect, its ascendency in 
the South of Europe, 160 — cultivated 
by institutions established for the 
purpose in France and Spain, and its 
decline, 161. 

Providence, Hamilton's account of the 
city of, 233. 

Q. 

Quebec, Gen. Montgomery's attack on, 
479. 

Quincy, Josiah, his dying words, 130. 

R. 

Rabelais, character of his writings. 362. 
Raphel, his instruction of the deaf and 

dumb, 348 
Rebellion, account of the, in Scotland 

in 1745, 425. 
Reccing, Mr., his stenographic system 

for the deaf and dumb, 337. 
Religious Education, its influence and 

importance, 8. 
Religious Souvenir, reviewed, 198 — 

its character, 209. 
fol. xxxvm. — no. 83. 



Retz, Cardinal de, his political course, 
378. 

Revolution, American, its source and 
beginning, 143. 

Revolution, English, its effect upon the 
Colonies, 71 . 

Richelieu, period at which he rose to 
power, 373 — his powerful genius and 
system of policy, 375 — his fondness 
for literary pursuits, and treatment 
of Corneille, 375 — his foundation of 
the French Academy, 377. 

Roland, Madame, her remark upon 
America, 177. 

Romans, their impressions of, and their 
laws respecting the deaf and dumb, 
309. 

Rome, de Vltle, his explanation of the 
phenomena of crystallization, 51, 

Ronsard, his character as a poet, 368. 

Royal Library of Paris, its extent, 
404. 

S. 

Saboureux de Fontenay, his account 
of the effect of design, as a means of 
communicating ideas to the deaf and 
dumb, 330. 

Saladin, his conduct in the hour of 
death, 124. 

Savage, James, his edition of Win- 
throp's Journal commended, 490. 

Saracens, character of their civiliza- 
tion, 516. 

Scientific Tracts, reviewed, 84. 

Scoresby, Capt., his account of the 
Arctic regions and the whale fishe- 
ry, reviewed, 84. 

Scotch Character, its resemblance to 
the New England, 239. 

Scott, Sir Walter, honors paid in this 
country to his memory, 243. 

Sevigne, Madame de, her account of 
the death of Louvois, 120. 

Shakspeare, variety of his power, 172 — 
character of his genius and his de- 
fects, 173. 

Sicard, Abbe, his opinion of the uned- 
ucated deaf and dumb, 312 — bis sub- 
sequent change of sentiment on this 
subject, 315 — his success in the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, 351. 

Sicily, her present condition contrasted 
with her former one, 509. 

Signs, their utility as a medium of 
communication for the deaf and 
dumb, 334— their defects, 335. 

Simplon Road, arch erected in Milan. 
71 
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in honor of the completion of the, 
412. 

Smith, Sir J. E., his Grammar of Bot- 
any, reviewed, 32 — inferior merit of 
his work, 61. 

Social Improvement, its progress and 
limits examined, 502 — absurdity of 
the doctrine of perfectibility, 503 — 
doctrine as embraced in Germany, 
504 — opposite theory of Malthus, 
506 — true doctrine, that mankind 
have a capacity for improvement 
within certain limits, 508 — what are 
the principles which regulate its 
progress, and determine its limits, 
510 — the capacity for improvement 
indefinite, but not infinite, 511 — 
error of supposing a regular progress 
of humanity through a succession of 
ages and nations, 514 — Mrs. Bar- 
bauUVs view of its progress and de- 
cline, 517 — its history divided into 
three great branches, 519 — as ex- 
hibited in Africa, 520 — in Asia, 523 
— in Europe, 529 — shewn by these 
examples, that there are limits to its 
progress, 533 — reasons which in- 
duce the expectation of its progress 
here, 534 — the character of our po- 
litical institutions, 536 — our geo- 
graphical position and extent of ter- 
ritory, 537. 

Spain, development of literature in, 
166 — of the excellence of the drama 
in, 167 — decline of its literary school, 
169 — the first to take steps for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb; 
345. 

Sparks, M r., his American Biography, 
reviewed, 466 — plan of his work, 
and his capacity for executing it, 
467 — his biography of Ethan Allen, 
reviewed, 480 — and quoted, 483 et 
seq. 

Spenser, the author of the English 
school of polite literature, 171. 

Splugen, Alpine pass of the, 415. 

Stagl, Madame de, her Influence of 
Literature alluded to, 159. 

Stark, General, Mr. Everett's biogra- 
phy of, 468 — his early military ca- 
reer, 469 — his conduct at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, 470 — his vic- 
tory at Bennington, 471 — his death, 
474. 

Stenography, want of a system of, for 
the deaf and dumb, 337. 



St. Gothard, Alpine paps of, 415. 

St. Louis, manner of his death, 132. 

Story, Judge, his Commentaries on the 
Constitution of the U. S., reviewed, 
63 — his view of the confederation, 80 
—his qualifications as a commenta- 
tor on the Constitution, 83. 

Stuart Family, account of their last 
efforts to regain the crown of Eng- 
land, 425 — singularity of their his- 
tory, 425 — their origin, 426. 

Suicide, explanation of the anomaly of, 
123. 

Swiss Cottage, Brockedon's descrip- 
tion of a, 423. 

T. 

Table Talk, Cowper's, its reception, 
23. 

Tariff, effect of the, on the whale 
fishery, 106. 

Task, character of Cowper's, 29. 

Taylor, Thomas, his life of Cowper, 
reviewed, 1— defects of the work, 4. 

Tell, William, of the authenticity of 
the history of, 424. 

Thurlow, Lord, his neglect of Cowper, 
22. 

Thursday Lecture, its origin and his- 
tory, 494. 

Token and Atlantic Souvenir, re- 
viewed, 198 — its excellence, 199. 

Torrey, John, his edition of Lindley's 
Introduction to the Natural System 
of Botany, reviewed, 32. 

Troubadours, rise of the, 160 — their 
decline, without leaving any memo- 
rials of their power, 162. 

U. 
Union of the States, Hamilton's view 

of its disadvantages, 264. 
Unwin family, their kindness to 

Cowper, 19. 

V. 
Vane, Sir Henry, Milton's Sonnet on, 

and his character, 128 — his death, 

129. 
Van Hclmonl, his views respecting the 

instruction of the deaf and dumb, 

346. 
Vanin, Father, his use of design, for 

the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 

330. 
Vico, J. B., his work on the Origin, 

Progress and Decline of Nations, 

reviewed, 502. 
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Vittemaiii, his Cours de LAXtirature 

Francaise, reviewed, 358. 
Virginia, measures taken in, for the 

foundation of an asylum for the deaf 

and dumb, 357. 
Voiture, his poetical character, 369 — 

his lines to Anne of Austria, quoted, 

370. 

W. 

Wadsworth, President of Harvard 
College, his inauguration, 400. 

Wallis, his merit as an instructer of 
the deaf and dumb, 346. 

Webster, Mr., Hamilton's account of, 
255. 

Whale, uses to which the different 
portions of it are applied, 85 — its 
disappearance from the seas in which 
it was once found, 83 — account of 
the right, 96 — account of the sperm, 
97— methods of taking the, 98. 

Whale Fishery, account of the, 84 — 
first pursued by the Biscayans and 
Norwegians, 84 — afterwards by the 



English and Dutch, 86 — perils at- 
tending the, 89— dangers arising 
from icebergs in the, 91 — view of the 
profits arising from the, 93 — prose- 
cution of, in this country, 100 — its 
depression duringthe late war, 102 — 
of the sperm fishery, 104 — extent to 
which it is carried, 105— effect of 
the tariff on the, 106 — its value, as 
a nursery of seamen, 107 — of the 
crews employed in the, 108 — estimate 
of the whole number of vessels 
engaged in the, 115. 

Wingate, Judge, his letters to Mr. 
Peirce, on the history of Harvard 
College, alluded to, 383. 

Winthrop, Governor, his testimony to 
the merits of Cotton, 493. 

Winthrop, Professor, investigation by 
the overseers of Harvard College 
respecting his religious sentiments, 
39o. 

Wolcott, Dr., his death, 118. 

Wolfs, General, anecdote of, 448. 



